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Introduction 


The Trilateral Commission was founded in March 1973 ‘to seek to promote 
among Japanese, West Europeans, and North Americans the habit of working 
together on problems of mutual concern, to seek to obtain a shared understand- 
ing of these complex problems, and to devise and disseminate proposals of gener- 
al benefit.”! It is based on the notion that ‘growing interdependence is a fact of life 
in the contemporary world. It transcends and influences national systems. It 
requires new and more intensive forms of international cooperation to realize its 
benefits . . . (we) cannot manage interdependence separately. 

A dramatically high number of Commission members have risen to positions 
of influence in the governments of the trilateral regions. The best known trilateral 
link was to the administration of United States President Jimmy Carter, a charter 
trilateral commissioner who brought another twenty-five commissioners into his 
administration.? 

Much was expected of the Trilateral Commission. Its proponents saw in it a 
phenomenon with the leverage and forward-looking vision to contribute posi- 
tively to processes of change in the international system. Commission opponents 
saw in it something to fear. The Commission has lived up to the expectations of 
neither. 

Little has been written that contributes to an understanding of the Trilateral 
Commission. Critics have languished in a web of poorly spun conspiracy theo- 
ries; advocates have offered nothing more than pious remonstrations. In order to 
accurately assess the Commission’s significance we must first consider the manner 
in which it is traditionally understood. Thus the first section of this essay seeks to 
shed some light on the various conspiracy theories, and to dispose of the myths 
upon which they are based. One of the greatest myths about the Trilateral 
Commission is that it is a vastly influential organisation. Yet it has clearly failed 
to articulate a viable programme of world order and to translate the influence of 
individual commissioners into the kind of improved world it envisions. It fails to 
do so because it stumbles on an international political economy at odds with the 
trilateral conception of it. In the Commission’s ideas and policies—loosely 
termed ‘trilateralism’—lies the key to understanding the Commission. The second 
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section of this essay traces the evolution and main tenets of trilateralism. Its 
shortcomings, resulting from the dynamics of foreign policy-making by élites and 
the misuse of history it leads to, are notions developed in the third section. The 
conclusion delineates the benefits and burdens to the international system of the 
Trilateral Commission which emerge from this line of analysis. 

Some have argued that, given the demise of the Carter administration, the 
Trilateral Commission is a dead issue. Nevertheless, it remains important for a 
number of reasons. One reason is that trilateral influence extends well beyond the 
Carter administration, both geographically (current or past commissioners in- 
clude three heads of state or government, eleven ministers of foreign affairs or 
their equivalent and numerous other cabinet-level members) and chronologically 
(former trilateralists George Bush, Casper Weinberger, William Brock, and A. W. 
Clausen are some of the more visibie trilateralists to continue to occupy import- 
ant public positions in the United States). A more important reason, however, is 
that its story reveals much about the problems and prospects of foreign poli¢y- 
making in the late twentieth century and about competing visions of the future 
that must be contemplated if the trilateral regions and a changing world are'to 
peacefully prosper. 


Myth and Reality 


The Trilateral Commission is a very poorly understood phenomenon. Interest in 
it has been far greater in the United States than in either of the other trilateral 
regions, and commentators of virtually every political persuasion have found 
reason to hate it. Conspiracy theories abound. The Far Right of the American 
political spectrum charges that the Trilateral Commission is a semi-secret com- 
munist conspiracy aimed at integrating the US into a communist world order.* 
The Right accuses the Commission of being a well-meaning sellout of the US by 
a Liberal Establishment that, by giving ‘an insufficiently nationalist definition to 
the national interest’, has directed America’s decline into collectivism and foreign 
entanglements.* The Left claims that the Commission aids and abets all of the 
evil acts of American foreign policy, of the International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
and of the multinational corporations.® And the Far Left charges that the Com- 
mission joins the New York-based Council on Foreign Relations as the direc- 
torate of an evil and monolithic world capitalist class.” 

These theories rest on some myths about the Trilateral Commission, myths 
that do not stand up to scrutiny. The first is that of conspiracy itself. Trilateralists 
are indeed acting together to devise and implement proposals towards a desired 
goal. But any definition of conspiracy must include more than this, since politics 
itself is about the assertion of interests. That which distinguishes conspiracy from 
legitimate politics is deviousness, i.e., banding together for a secret and unlawful 
purpose and acting illegally to further it. There is little that is secret about the 
Trilateral Commission. A stated purpose of the Commission is to disseminate its 
ideas, to make them a part of the public debate about foreign and domestic 
policy. As a cousequence, it has worked hard to draw attention to itself and its 
ideas. The time and place of its meetings are announced publicly in advance 
(meeting in whole, or part, twice a year). Commission reports, which form the 
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basis of its discussions, are always published, often with a summary (with names 
deleted) of the debate on the subject. Though Commission meetings are closed to 
reporters (journalists are often invited to attend as participants, however), they 
are always followed by a press conference. Summaries of reports and generai 
addresses, as well as pertinent and/or critical essays, are published in the quarter- 
ly journal Trialogue, which is available for public subscription. These activities 
are hardly the mark of a secret organisation. Nor is there anything illegal about 
the Commission. Its existence does not release the various members of govern- 
ment who have participated from the necessity of gaining public support for any 
new policies their Commission experience may engender. 

The second myth is that the Commission is an attempt, inspired and directed 
by David Rockefeller, to gain control of the executive branches of the govern- 
ments of the Western World. Unfortunately for proponents of this theory, the 
original impetus to the Commission lay not behind David Rockefeller’s closed 
doors but in the work of three research organisations. In a project directed by 
Zbigniew Brzezinski, the Brookings Institute, the Japanese Economic Research 
Unit and the European Community Institute of University Studies produced a 
set of tripartite studies which called for closer consultation and co-operation 
among the three regions, for an improved ‘trilateral process’.® Rockefeller’s in- 
terest in the studies was not unnatural, given his family’s long-standing interest in 
the analysis of political and social problems and in policy formulation. In the 
1950s they sponsored the ‘Rockefeller Reports’ and in the 1960s the ‘Commission 
on Critical Choices for America’ (which was chaired by Rockefeller adviser Henry 
Kissinger). Though not involved in the original Brookings project, Rockefeller 
was persuaded by many of its ideas. During 1972 he discussed them, as well as 
his thoughts about a Commission, in Chase Manhattan and other fora, where the 
response was positive. A small planning group, including Brzezinski and Rocke- 
feller, met over the next few months to devise a structure and membership list for 
a Trilateral Commission. Even though Rockefeller may have considerable weight 
in the affairs of the Commission, he does not run it. The Executive Committee is 
composed of thirty commissioners, divided approximately equally among the 
three regions. It decides plenary session agendas, commissioners’ task force re- 
ports and implements proposals. Nine-member regional committees nominate 
new commissioners. 

The third myth is a derivative of the last, i.e., that the Trilateral Commission 
conspired to elect itself a President of the United States.? Jimmy Carter was 
indeed associated with the Commission from its very inception. Yet it is doubtful 
that he was invited to join solely because of his presidential aspirations. As 
Governor of Georgia, he had a reputation for being internationally oriented—he 
oversaw the opening of State of Georgia trade missions in Europe and Japan, an 
uncommon undertaking. There is, of course, no doubt that Carter benefited from 
his association with the Trilateral Commission. In his pre-election autobiog- 
raphy, he termed it ‘a splendid learning experience’.° However, exactly who used 
whom is not as ciear a matter as the conspiracy theorists would lead one to 
believe. Whether Carter used his media contacts on the Commission, or they him, 
is an open question. Those who argue the latter invariably neglect Carter’s 
shrewd campaign style. In short, the notion of a conspiracy is too simple an 
explanation of Carter’s election. To be entirely valid, it must discount many other 
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factors, including the demise of party politics, the rise of television as a political 
tool and Gerald Ford’s image.'! 

The fourth and greatest myth about the Trilateral Commission is that of its 
influence. It is reputed to exert vast influence over government and corporate 
policy-making, and to have succeeded in effecting dramatic changes. As with the 
other myths, a review of the record does not support these conclusions. 

The Commission had 180 members in 1975, approximately sixty for ea¢h 
region; past and current members now number over 300.!? As individuals, they 
are people whose convictions have impact. They are not figurehead ex- 
ambassadors, mid-level bureaucrats, or members of high society dabbling in 
foreign affairs. Their individual influence has increased dramatically with the 
accession of many commissioners to high government posts. Current or past 
commissioners include three heads of state or government (Jimmy Carter, 
Edward Heath, Raymond Barre), eleven ministers of foreign affairs or their equiv- 
alent (Cyrus Vance, Henry Kissinger, Lord Carrington, David Owen, Lord Har- 
lech, Kiichi Miyazawa, Saburo Okita, as well as those of Denmark, Belgium, 
Norway and Ireland), and numerous other cabinet-level members, Other promi- 
nent names include Giovanni Agnelli, George Ball, Zbigniew Brzezinski, Denis 
Healey, Roy Jenkins, Walter Mondale, David Rockefeller, Baron Edmond de 
Rothschild and Andrew Young. Trilateral influence is not strictly governmental. 
There is considerable financial power. Multinational corporations (MNCs) are 
exceptionally well-represented. Of the forty largest corporations (in terms of 
world-wide sales), twenty-four are represented on the Commission by company 
officers or directors.'> Of the fifty largest banks (by assets), twenty-four are 
represented.'* The connection between the Commission and these circles is high- 
lighted by its sources of funding.'* There is also media power: CBS, Time, the 
New York Times, the Los Angeles Times, the Chicago Sun-Times and Die Zeit are 
all represented. 

Measured in terms of its access to the highest levels of governmental and 
non-governmental decision-making, the Trilateral Commission has the potential 
to be a vastly influential organisation. Indeed, many trilateralists have had every 
opportunity to formulate policies at the highest levels of government which 
embody Commission ideas. But while trilateralism as a philosophy has informed 
the world-views of many decision-makers, it has been far less successful in engen- 
dering specific policies. Trilateral influence is unrealised at the one level that 
matters—its ability to effect change in the world. Its achievements are piecemeal 
at best. It claims some victories that are not entirely its own while disclaiming 
failures for which it is at least partially responsible. 

The Commission cites the following as examples of its accomplishments: 
changes in the policies of certain international economic institutions in the 
mid-1970s,’° a more friendly American attitude towards the Third World in 
general and toward black rule in Africa in particular and, of course, improve- 
ments in relations among the trilateral regions.'” The first claim has some valid- 
ity: Commission reports and advocacy did play an important réle in Robert 
McNamara’s July 1975 decision to open a World Bank ‘third window’ lending 
facility and in the International Monetary Fund’s decision to sell some of its gold 
reserves, But the first claim is also limited: there have been no major revisions of 
the international monetary system nor have unified strategies on energy or the 
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North-South debate evolved. The second claim is also only partially valid: those 
phenomena resulted at least in part from events set in motion by the United 
States Congress before the advent of the trilateralist Carter Administration. 

The third claim is, of course, the most important, but it is also the most 
difficult to gauge. Trilateral relations seem to have survived the threats confront- 
ing them in the early 1970s when further fragmentation seemed possible under 
the strains of a widened European Community (Britain, Ireland, and Denmark 
had just joined), when an economically ascendant Japan had been treated 
brusquely by the United States and when America was going through its first 
(Vietnam and Watergate-inspired) period of historical self-doubt. But the notion 
that the trilateral process can take credit for this is questionable. It is but one 
force among many affecting the relationships. The 1973 oil crisis, the recession 
and Soviet expansionism all worked to push the developed countries towards 
co-operation and away from fragmentation. But trilateral relations are still not 
without major frictions, and it is inappropriate for the Trilateral Commission to 
imply that this is the case.'* Japan’s integration into the trilateral process has 
brought about a greater willingness to assert vociferously Japanese interests at 
the expense of greater policy co-ordination. The Japanese-European leg remains 
very weak. The relative international influence of the American economy is on 
the rise after a long decline, especially in its invulnerability to OPEC blackmail 
relative to Western Europe and Japan. The United States remains unwilling, 
though, to make marginal economic sacrifices in return for an advance in Euro- 
pean integration and political respect generally. Even under former President 
Carter, the US acted to force the burden of economic change onto others, by 
letting the dollar depreciate and by pushing hard for West German and Japanese 
reflation of their economies.'® 

The Trilateral Commission disclaims the failures of the Carter Adminis- 
tration.2° The deficiencies of Carter’s foreign policy can be explained by many 
factors, including the ad hoc style of the Carter administration foreign policy- 
making, the institutionalised pluralism of American government and the personal 
attributes of Carter, Brzezinski and Vance. But the fact remains that trilateralism 
was not a useful guide to action. 

Trilateralism failed Carter because it was not a guide to many foreign policy 
issues he had to confront. It provided no direction for the American management 
of regional conflicts. Some have suggested that ‘whatever is good for MNCs’ 
serves as a guide for trilateral actions in regional conflicts, but they fail to 
distinguish between the benign neglect of MNCs and policies which purposefully 
help them.?! As a guide to relations with communist states it was equally inad- 
equate. Here, its policy can be summed up in one word, ‘co-optation’. The 
poverty of this notion as a guide to action is made obvious by the kind of 
conceptual murkiness it led to, such as the 1977 Presidential Review Memorandum 
No. 10, in which a new era of East-West relations is described in which the Cold 
War and détente are seen as happily co-existing. Trilateralism provided no guid- 
ance as to how to contend with a domestic context compelling certain actions, 
such as letting the dollar slide, which hurt multinational corporations and consti- 
tuted unilateral action against foreign holders of dollars. Trilateralism also 
smacked of exclusionism, a quality quickly challenged by other nations. 

Trilateralism failed Carter in another way. His tutelage at the Commission 
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encouraged him in his predilection to concentrate on discrete issues and daily 
tactics to the detriment of their connection to larger goals, By learning about 
foreign policy from experts, Carter did not learn that to be effective, foreign 
policy must be more than sophisticated in its subtleties—it must also be saleable 
and have a viable strategy of implementation. The trilateralist doctrine of world 
order was nothing if not a prescription to try too much too quickly. Carter’s 
mandate was indeed just such a broad world order foreign policy assault; he won 
much public support for his statement that ‘we must replace balance of power 
politics with world order politics.”?? But without a way to prioritise his goals and 
strategies, his foreign policy soon stumbled into improvisation. 

In sum, the myth of influence is as tenuous as the rest. The undeniable influ- 
ence of individual commissioners has not rendered the Trilateral Commission an 
influential organisatiun. In their rush to condemn the supposed manipulations of 
the Trilateral Commission, critics ignore a more obvious truth—that even these 
remarkably powerful individuals, even with the assistance of astute academics, 
cannot direct the world the way they want it to go. Instead of the tight control 
implicit in a notion of conspiracy, the opposite may be true: the world political 
and economic situation is beyond anyone’s control, including that of the tradi- 
tional élites. 

In conclusion, the ways the Trilateral Commission has come to be understood 
are wholly inadequate, either because it is little thought of (in the cases of 
Europe, Japan and Canada), or because analysis of it has been simplistic, sensa- 
tionalistic and crass. The many myths about the Commission do not stand up to 
scrutiny, and exploration of those myths reveals an organisation different from 
the public conception of it. If the Trilateral Commission is a dangerous phenome- 
non, or if its work is a positive contribution to the world, there is little in the 
record to date to give one confidence that its significance has been grasped. 


Trilateralism 


The real significance of the Trilateral Commission lies in its ideas, for they are the 
well-spring of policies which, in their marginal success, have betrayed the influ- 
ence and aspirations of individual commissioners. 

Trilateralism is the doctrine of world order propounded by the Trilateral Com- 
mission, the carefully articulated response to a world it perceives to be complex 
and changing. It is an attempt to formulate policies based on a long-range 
definition of national interest(s) which fulfill certain preconditions (e.g., pros- 
perity, equity, ecological stability) for the maximisation of certain global values 
(e.g., peace and justice). But to speak of it as an ‘-ism’ is to confer upon it an 
undue coherence. It adopts its rhetoric from the body of ideas which gave orig- 
inal impetus to the Commission. In its many publications, these ideas are given 
palpable expression in specific policy formulations. As a reconceptualisation of 
the structures and processes of the world system, trilateralism provides some new 
insights. But as a doctrine, it is little more than a reworking of the basic tenets of 
the post-war, American, liberal internationalist perspective. 

The ideas of George Ball, Edwin O. Reischauer and Zbigniew Brzezinski in- 
spired the early rhetoric of trilateralism. Ball wrote that the international system 
based on the nation-state was being transformed: 
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the political boundaries of the nation-state are too narrow and constricted to 
define the scope and activities of modern Lusiness ... man must use the 
world’s resources in the most efficient manner ... this in turn will be pos- 
sible only when national boundaries no longer play a critical role in defining 
economic horizons.?? 


Reischauer looked for a new conceptual foundation for the ‘Western’ community, 
which had outgrown its Cold War conception of itself as deriving its identity 
primarily in a negative sense from anti-Sovietism. He saw in the triangular com- 
munity a real community, lacking institutions, yet bound by voluntary associ- 
ation over a wide area and joined together by positive mutual interests. He 
deemed this a proto-typical world community in that it is transcultural and 
transracial.?* 

The most enigmatic contribution to the foundations of trilateralism was made 
by Brzezinski. There are four threads in his thought that are pertinent to the 
conceptual evolution of trilateralism. The first was his concept of an ‘emergent 
community’, a notion that was in rather constant flux over time. It first appeared 
in his writings in 1965 as a co-operative community of the two Europes with the 
two superpowers as peripheral participants.?* Three years later, it was defined 
more broadly as the Atlantic states, the more advanced European communist 
states (including the Soviet Union) and Japan.”® The trilateral conception of the 
Brookings studies, which shed the communist powers, is clearly yet another 
version. The second thread was a sense of standing on the brink of a very 
important historical turning point. At times, he has written of a crisis in the 
international system, one in which the post-war, Atlantic-centred, American- 
protected and New York-financed system was under challenge.” At other times, 
the historical shift is perceived in somewhat larger terms. He has written of a 
‘New Age’, arguing that mankind is passing through its third great revolution 
(agricultural, industrial, technotronic) in which technology and electronics com- 
bine to shape human life in unprecedented ways and to create new values to 
replace those decayed by the spiritual emptiness of material wealth.?8 The third 
thread was the necessity of a bold and coherent reconceptualisation of this 
changed reality. He wrote often that Vietnam had shattered the old assumptions 
about America’s réle in the world, and that the cultural revolution in the United 
States during the 1960s had dislodged the ‘WASP, Eastern Seaboard, Ivy League, 
Wall Street élite.”2? The last thread was his suggested new central value: planet- 
ary humanism.*° It asserted the inevitable anarchy of the failure to contemplate 
long-range issues, the poverty of Machiavellianism in its failure to tap moral 
resources and the moral bankruptcy of power politics. It was to be a guide to 
thinking of the world in terms of complexities and dichotomies. The foreign and 
economic policies of the Nixon administration proved to be the catalyst to the 
coalescence of these four threads. In that administration’s unilateralism, protec- 
tionism and power politics, as well as in the neo-isolationism of George Mc- 
Govern’s 1972 presidential campaign (waged under the slogan ‘Come Home, 
America’), Brzezinski saw both the possibility and necessity of focusing his ideas 
into a new philosophy of American participation in the world. 

From the writings of Ball, Reischauer and Brzezinski, it would be logical to 
conclude that trilateralism is a profound departure, something boldly new and 
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relevant. Their ideas did provide the stimulus, direction and rationale for the 
early organisational efforts to create the Commission. But the Commission’s 
many publications betray this promise: trilateralism is more banal than provoca- 
tive. In its search for specific policy proposals, it falls back on a constellation of 
ideas that are long-established and which the Commission leaves relatively 
unchallenged. 

The body of Commission task force reports demonstrates this. They cover 
primarily economic matters, emphasising aspects of the monetary system, trade 
and energy. Each offers specific recommendations on desired goals and policies to 
arrive at those goals. There are also a number of controversial reports on do- 
mestic matters, such as employee participation in industrial management and on 
the governability of democracies. There are occasional think-pieces on interna- 
tional politics in general, though international security concerns, as traditionally 
conceived, are given virtually no attention. While it is impossible to thoroughly 
review these reports here, there are five main tenets of trilateralism that run 
throughout them all, 

First, trilateralists believe in the ability of economic growth to solve all signifi- 
cant global problems. They also believe that industrial growth can persist vir- 
tually indefinitely if well-managed. Multinational corporations are seen to be the 
(albeit sometimes misbehaved) engines of this growth. Trilateralists do acknowl- 
edge that ‘rising GNP may well obscure increasing misery’? and that ‘basic 
human needs’ must be met, which may require special, temporary, non-market 
arrangements, But they assert that whatever the conflicts over fair shares, every- 
one has an interest in the smooth functioning of the system, since in the long-run, 
growth increases demand and therefore stabilises commodity prices, obviating the 
need for artificial arrangements. 

Second, trilateralists are change-oriented: 


a stable world order is not a realistic objective for the West in a fundamen- 
tally unstable world. The only kind of peaceful world order that we can 
realistically envisage is one of maximum flexibility for peaceful change . .. 
the West should seek to influence the natural process of change worldwide in 
a direction that is favourable to its fundamental values.?? 


They believe that the proper style of change is reformist gradualism. They write 
of renovation, not revolution—of ‘restoring’ stable exchange rates and ‘overhaul- 
ing the World Bank and other institutions. Their efforts to spread the norms of 
their system across the globe are perceived to be the first steps in a longer process 
in which a new world order is created. They seek a more just world order, which 
they conceive of not as the long-term preservation of the status-quo but the 
integration of the Second, Third and Fourth worlds into a co-operative endeav- 
our, 

Third, trilateralists believe in the ability of transnational actors to manage 
processes of change. Like Marx, they believe that man need not be the victim of 
history, that he can seize the moment to shape history. They are pluralists insofar 
as they believe that all claims made upon the system are legitimate and not 
mutually exclusive. Trilateral nation-states can and should evolve common posi- 
tions regarding the communist and developing worlds. Capitalists can and should 
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work together with workers. The North-South debate can and should be resolved 
through co-operation rather than conflict—demands can be collectivised and 
stabilised and decision-making institutions can be improved by broadening par- 
ticipation. They believe that maximising contact and negotiation is a preferable 
way to deal with conflict than suppressing or ignoring it. They acknowledge that 
as yet much of the world does not see itself as having a stake in ‘their’ interna- 
tional system, but feel that more contact will reveal unseen stakes, while nego- 
tiation will increase those stakes. Consequently, they argue that moderate states 
and élites in the Third World need a victory in the current North-South debate. 

Fourth, trilateralists believe in the pre-eminence of the trilateral regions in this 
management of global change. They argue that their great weight in world affairs 
creates a special responsibility to act as catalysts of peaceful change. Well- 
managed, growing economies among the trilateral regions are seen to be the 
essential precondition of global development. Their self-justification is not, how- 
ever, merely a moral one—the developed world has considerable self-interest in 
peace and prosperity, qualities not readily attainable in a dysfunctional system. 

These first four tenets of trilateralism are not radical departures from the 
tradition out of which they have grown. C. Fred Bergston is one of the few 
trilateralists to point observers of the Commission towards a proper contextual 
understanding of its ideas: ‘liberal internationalism is our creed.’*+ He claims as 
the Commission’s own the tradition of post-war American thinking about the 
world, which is based on the following essential notions: universalism (the univer- 
sal applicability of Western political and economic institutions), activism without 
hegemony, a depoliticised international economy, the doctrine of comparative 
advantage (growth through open door trade policies) and the belief that com- 

‘merce renders war obsolete.?* This tradition stands in contrast to its conservative 
variant, which can best be defined as a neo-Darwinian response to the perceived 
reality of a hostile world. Conservative internationalism is interventionist and 
focuses on East-West relations, from which all other relationships are deriva- 
tive.2° 

The tenets of trilateralism dovetail nicely with liberal internationalism. Liberal 
internationalists share a belief in growth, reformism, managerial optimism, ideal- 
ism and in the leadership responsibilities of the West. While liberal international- 
ists of the 1940s and 1950s might not have been quite so explicit in their support 
of change, they would have shared the desire to shape change to maximise certain 
values assumed to be universal. 

The fifth tenet of trilateralism is a departure from this tradition. It is a belief 
that the world has undergone fundamental structural change since the immediate 
post-war years. Power is seen as permanently diffused throughout the interna- 
tional system, with important consequences, The United States is no longer 
pre-eminent in a world in which the increasing militancy of the Third World and 
widening global disparities pose a major threat. The Commission fears autarky. 
All of this makes the unity of the West more important than East-West relations. 
But power is seen to be diffused systematically as well as structurally. The nation- 
state has come to play an ambivalent réle—at once unable to fulfill old réles 
while assuming new ones. Military power is seen to be outdated. Policy-making 
is far more complex than in the past: issues of economics are seen to be at the 
heart of politics, and domestic and foreign policies are inextricably linked. 
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One task force report merits particular attention, for it has raised questions 
about the fundamental values of the Trilateral Commission. When the list of task 
force topics was originally draw up, the Executive Committee proposed a study 
of changing values in the trilateral societies and their international implications. 
One might have expected an analysis of new global values as produced by the 
World Orders Modelling Project or the Club of Rome’s Goals of Mankind.” 
Instead, the Commission was responsible for an ‘enquiry into the governability of 
democracies’ whose authors evinced a view that too much equality has delegiti- 
mised authority, that government is overloaded by increasing political partici- 
pation, that ‘inflation is the economic disease of democracies’ and that popular 
control of government must be moderated.>* The link between the Trilateral 
Commission and the study ought not to be overemphasised. During the plenary 
session discussion of it, there was much strong criticism. Although it’ was the 
Commission’s only book-length study, it was published without the Commis- 
sion’s endorsement. Many had argued that it should not be published at all under 
Commission auspices, though this would have contravened Commission policy to 
publicise its activities and stimulate debate. The report does raise important 
issues, issues not dealt with by its many critics: there is a vacillating tension 
between conflicting interests and common purposes within democracies; the via- 
bility of political systems is an essential precondition for peace; and governments 
today do display signs of an inability to cope with the demands being made upon 
them. But the report was more inflammatory than provocative. Although it does 
not call for the transfer of governance from a democratically-controlled national 
level to an international level beyond popular control, this is the logical con- 
clusion of its arguments. The cool Commission reception of the report does not 
support the conclusion that it was an explicit rendering of otherwise implicit 
ideas. It reveals instead the myopia of their world view, one which can find so 
little to say about values. 

Jonathan Steele has called the Trilateral Commission ‘a debating society 
within a consensus.’°° This cursory review of the principles of trilateralism sup- 
ports this contention. Its departures from the liberal internatior.alist worldview 
are modest, its reforms are not far-reaching. It proposes more free trade, more 
co-operation, no new institutions. However, it does hi:ve its distinctive features. It 
takes certain assumptions of the liberal internationalist tradition and explicitly 
applies them in new ways to fit a new international environment. It makes the 
concept of transnationalism slightly more central and explicit, a natural enough 
occurrence given that multinational enterprises have grown to become a more 
important characteristic of the international system. It highlights the tension 
between a free economic system and democratic control, something not new to 
an international system which sought to depoliticise the international economy. 
Trilateralism has less to say about international security issues than any of its 
counterparts. It remains bound to what some consider to be an artificial, triangu- 
lar conception of the world which blinds it to communities extending beyond 
those confines and masks real differences inside the triangle. Brzezinski argued 
that the 1960s and Vietnam shattered the old consensus, yet the striking simi- 
larity of the ‘new’ creation to the old casts doubt upon this notion. What has 
come in the wake of the 1960s looks more like a re-established consensus than a 
consensus generated around new realities, beliefs and values. 
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Trilateralist Failings 


How is it that this ‘bold reconceptualisation’ takes us such a short distance 
towards a new world organised around world order values? How is it that even 
the up-dating of a dominant philosophy fails to produce successful policies or 
eviscerate an emergent conservative philosophy? Answers to these questions can 
be traced to the nature of the Commission itself and, more generally, to the style 
of foreign policy-making in modern, advanced countries. 

The Commission must be understood in the tradition in which élites play a 
major réle in the making of foreign policy. It is but one new star in a constella- 
tion of new and old organisations, such as the Council on Foreign Relations and 
the Bilderberg group, which are by-products both of democracies (in which, over 
time, people float in and out of government service) and of the complexity of 
problems facing twentieth century decision-makers. Statesmanship and business 
require the same basic expertise—the ability to set goals and to calculate the 
short and long-run costs and benefits of specific actions. There are social pro- 
cesses which promote the cultivation of expertise so that it is based on ‘rational- 
ity’ rather than emotion and images. Issue-oriented clusters of people with such 
expertise benefit from their organisation into groups. These organisations serve 
two main purposes: the generation of policy proposals based on their analysis of 
issues and the building of consensus. Governmental policy-making has a history 
of élite dominance no less so than business. Especially in international affairs, 
private citizens with a familiarity with the issues surrounding a given set of 
phenomena are in a unique position to offer measured judgment to those who are 
so involved in intergovernmental bargaining as to have lost some perspective on 
the issues they confront. 

The Trilateral Commission is most similar to two other organisations asking 
the same kinds of questions in essentially the same environment. One is the 
Council on Foreign Relations of New York, established following the First 
World War.* It was intimately involved with the drafting of American plans for 
a world order to result from the Second World War, and more recently it has 
published a twelve volume ‘1980s Project’ which is a comprehensive attempt to 
examine the pattern of post-war international relations and propose policies to 
attain a system ‘suited to deal with the conditions and problems of the upcoming 
decade.*! The other organisation similar to the Trilateral Commission is the 
Bilderberg group. It is a far more secretive club, though answers to questions 
raised by its secrecy are interesting but undramatic.*? Its annual meetings are 
very private three-day affairs with approximately 100 participants from politics, 
banking and big business. It is a useful forum for the informal discussion of issues 
of politics and economics, for meeting people and for consensus and community- 
building. 

Despite the positive attributes of policy-making by lites, there are obvious and 
significant problems with it, problems which help to account for the failures of 
the Trilateral Commission. First, there is a political problem: the tension between 
policy-making by the élite and the exigencies of democratic government. Second, 
there is an epistemological problem: élite consensus-building forms communities 
that inhibit creativity. Third, there is a sociological problem: élites coalesce be- 
cause they have specific interests the maximisation of which is not dispassionate. 
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The political problem confronting trilateralism is one recognised as long ago as 
Alexis de Tocqueville’s eighteenth century visit to the United States.*? In a 
democracy, only through interaction across domestic society as a whole can a 
consensus evolve which legitimates a specific set of policies. In a democracy, the 
calculation of national interest upon which cost/benefit analyses depend must be 
a participatory process, perhaps not on a case-by-case basis but certainly in the 
formulation of all-encompassing ideas by which individual cases are decided, 
such as the (trilateral) doctrine of world order. Even though it was not a radical 
departure from the tradition of Western thought about its réle in the world, 
trilateralism was represented as such, and its failure to generate widespread 
public debate on its conception of the world (despite its efforts) renders illegit- 
imate its ideas as guides for democratic governments. Legitimacy is a concept 
involved with perceptions, and it may well be that the speed with which the 
American public came to perceive the Carter administration foreign policy as 
defunct is a direct result of the trilateralist sweep into power before its ideas were 
generally understood. 

The epistemological problem is one analysed in another context by Thomas 
Kuhn,** who argues that scientific communities are defined by their consensus on 
a view of their discipline and that work within that consensus is more akin to 
puzzle-solving than problem-solving in that it fails to challenge the basic assump- 
tions by which it defines itself and to engage itself in discourse with those on the 
fringes of the discipline whose point of departure is somewhat different from the 
norm, Trilateralists constitute such a community. They are policy-makers who 
are best understood as a new generation of the ‘best and the brightest’ whose 
failures are somehow mystifying and require explanation which does not touch 
upon their fundamental beliefs. The quality of their conception of the world, as 
measured by its capacity to explain phenomena and to provide a guide to action, 
is unfortunately reduced through their active promotion of consensus-building. 

The sociological problem is connected to the epistemological one. Societal 
élites that come together do so because of certain common interests which serve 
to distinguish those people from others in society. Hence their activities cannot 
be entirely dispassionate. Moreover, their interests will occasionally conflict with 
those of others. Yet trilateralists represent themselves as disinterested academics 
considering problems in analytical rationality, arriving at ‘solutions’ that maxi- 
mise the values of all. They ignore conflicts between those segments of the econ- 
omy that benefit from freer trade and those that do not. Those who populate the 
Council on Foreign Relations, the Bilderberg group and the Trilateral Commis- 
sion are interested in international affairs because they have a stake in them. 
Though diverse in many ways (e.g., bipartisan), they are not in others: they 
represent those sectors of the political economy that benefit the most from freer 
trade and a Jess parochial world and, as such, represent a small slice of the 
political spectrum within each of the three regions. They represent an even smal- 
ler slice of the global political spectrum. As long as the Commission restricts its 
debate to the issues and answers it determines are appropriate, its conception of 
the world will be too myopic to merit its pretensions to universality. 

The severity of these problems is evident in the Commission’s use of history. 
Like all experts, trilateralists tend to look backwards so as to learn from history. 
But their use of history is selective and, in the trilateralist case, unsophisticated. 
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Policy-makers of the 1940s thought about the failure of the League of Nations 
and built a world order ill-prepared to cope with the Cold War. Policy-makers of 
the 1960s thought about the appeasement at Munich and built a world order 
beyond American ability to maintain. Trilateralists of the 1970s have thought 
about Vietnam and President John F. Kennedy’s Grand Design. They too have 
attempted to build a world better suited to days gone by.*> The 1980s are not the 
1960s and a plan for an interdependent, growing, amicable world seems out of 
place in a world of protectionist trends, increasing Third World competition, 
chronic and internationalised stagflation, increasing Soviet military might and 
reemerging superpower hostility. 

The trilateralist misuse of history is evident in another way: they attempted to 
force their vision of the future onto a present not ready for it. They identified 
trends and prematurely posited their perhaps not-so-inevitable conclusions. This 
is clearest in the fifth tenet of trilateralism. There is certainly an abundance of 
evidence to support the notion of a changed distribution of power inter- 
nationally. But the decade of the 1970s demonstrates the persistence of an albeit 
modified structure of international society in which the West and particularly the 
US maintains a position of pre-eminence. The policies of the Nixon adminis- 
tration did not lead the US into isolationism and America continues to act to 
manage the international system as best it can. Though power in that system is 
more diffuse than it once was, power has always been diffuse to some extent and 
fundamental change within the system seems unlikely without the consent of the 
US, even if the US is no longer in a position to bring about such change 
unilaterally. Some shifts of historic magnitude may be occurring, but the trilat- 
eralists have not proven that this has produced a new system—or even the need 
for one. 

Their misuse of history has a profound effect on the Commission’s worldview. 
Trilateralists make much of the word ‘complexity’ but fail to delve into and 
reconceptualise some of the significant and recurring dilemmas of the liberal 
internationalist tradition. The disparity between the world as it is and the world 
as conceived by the trilateralists is evident at the twin levels of the international 
economic and political systems. 

The trilateral conception of the international economic system glosses over two 
issues. First, there are crucial differences between a society of states that trade 
because it is marginally and functionally necessary and a fully differentiated 
economy based on a global division of labour. The trilateralist purview is truly 
transnational and it confuses trends towards the creation of the latter type of 
economy with its existence. The existence of MNCs obscures the fact that ours is 
still an age of national economies and varied forms of national capitalisms. The 
latter type of economy may be a desired future goal, but until inequalities of 
factors of production, of social and cultural side-effects and of technology are 
reduced, free trade is not the equal exchange by equals but the assymetrical 
nationalism of the strongest.*® To assume that this global economy exists is to 
assert that national economic needs are not at variance with those of the interna- 
tional economy. But free trade has costs for national economies in terms of 
reduced profits for some industries (e.g., automobile) and unemployment as jobs 
and capital are exported. In each of the trilateral regions, there is one group of 
people benefiting from participation in the international economy and another 
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that is hurt by it (at least in the short-term}—transnationalism is the ideology of 
the former and makes no room for the latter. 

The second issue glossed over by the trilateralists is the difference between 
development as a general description of improving political and material can- 
ditions and the particular model of development which they advocate.*”? The 
Western mode of industrialisation is the liberal internationalist panacea, and the 
multinational corporation the necessary facilitator of this process. But the notion 
that what is good for the multinationals is good for the world is not universally 
shared and many would question the propriety and ultimate rationality of con- 
ditioning small economies to the expansion of the larger ones. Moreover, the 
trilateral version of development depends on the growth of credit in the interna- 
tional system with increasingly vast sums of money being lent for no other 
purpose than to roll over debt. 

Trilateralism also exhibits important faults in its conception of the internation- 
al political system. In asserting that ‘interdependence is the inescapable reality of 
our time’, it posits the transformation of the nation-state system into one of 
‘intimate global processes in which power politics has no place. These sentiments 
are, if anything, premature. 

The trilateralists have mistaken globalised and unequal interpenetration for 
interdependence. Any definition of interdependence must include two qualities—a 
general system-wide loss of sovereignty and reciprocity (though not necessarily 
entirely symmetrical reciprocity). This cannot be said to describe a world in 
which most less developed countries (LDCs) are dependent without others being 
dependent upon them. Trilateralists admit that interdependence between the rich 
is necessarily more intense than between the LDCs and that co-operation 
between market economies is more permeating and socially all-embracing than 
between command economies. Yet they extrapolate from their own environment 
to conclude that world order is and must be characterised by interdependence. 

Trilateralists also argue that states are losing sovereignty by their ensnarement 
in ever more complex economic, political, technological and social systems. They 
presume that these systems greatly diminish the value-realising function of 
nation-states. But this function has not disappeared. The experience of the last 
ten years regarding OPEC (a cartel of states, not companies) and international 
régimes for textiles, grains and the oceans offers evidence of another sort—that 
states may temporarily abdicate certain rights and responsibilities while reserving 
for themselves the right as final arbiter. States are ever more important as initia- 
tors of economic change and controllers of natural resources. The nation-state 
system may indeed have competitors in the regulation of human affairs, but in 
the decades of the 1970s and 1980s it is, and remains, preeminent among them. 

Trilateralists are flustered by the irrationality of mutual distrust among na- 
tions, expecting genuine accommodation to occur as soon as the need for it is 
clarified. They make the false assumption that since all of the trilateral countries 
are democratic and capitalist, their world outlook is and ought to be the same. 
The interdependence of the trilateralists ignores the continuing reality of armies, 
of ideologies and of the cempetitive essence of politics. By any objective stan- 
dards, the world only barely approximates to the world order values of the liberal 
internationalists and trilateralists. War, poverty, social injustice and ecological 
stability are as prominent features of the world today as are interdependence aad 
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improving living standards. As the Carter administration experience shows, trilat- 
eralist strategies do not account for the fact that nations act to enhance policy 
options and to constrain those of potential opponents, to preserve if not to 
magnify their power. Trilateralists abhor the concert of great powers pursued by 
Kissinger yet take no account of the continued existence of great powers and of 
the need for balanced relations among them. The concerns of a doctrine of world 
order—with poverty, food, repression, ete.—go beyond the functional concerns of 
order. Yet they do not obviate the need for a pattern of activity that sustains the 
primary goals of a society of states—their preservation and independence. Trilat- 
eralism founders on its inability to provide a workable equation for order, justice, 
stability and change, by assuming that each value serves the other. 

Unlike more utopian thinking about the world, trilateralism has had to face 
the acid test of political reality. By limiting itself to practical policy proposals, it 
is constrained by the reality it interprets. It has not fared well. It has stumbled on 
the realities of an international political economy at odds with the trilateral 
conception of it. The problem posed by its élite character has political, epistemo- 
logical and sociological dimensions. They seriously limit the political impact of 
the Trilateral Commission, the heuristic value of its world model and the viability 
of its policy prescriptions. 


Conclusion 


The Trilateral Commission does not constitute the kind of threat usually implied 
in the writings of its critics. [¢ is far from being a silent conspiracy. Its stated goals 
are noble, its activities straightforward. It has many positive attributes, stemming 
from its commitment to analysis, creativity and communication. From Jean 
Monnet it takes the lesson that negotiators ought not to sit across a table from 
one another but should sit on the same side of the table to face their problems 
together. Their efforts help members of the three regions to live with their differ- 
ences and to more rationally define their national interests. The Commission is a 
challenge to its critics to think harder and more realistically about the world. 

But the Commission does pose a different kind of threat. Like Robert Heil- 
broner’s Victorian economists, trilateralists are ‘men who would examine the 
workings of the system in great detail but not men who would express doubt as 
to its basic merits or make troublesome prognostications as to its eventual fate.’** 
If the international political system of nation-states and an international capita- 
list economy are facing new and profound dilemmas, as the trilateralists argue, 
there is little in trilateralism to give one confidence that they have grasped the 
nature of the issues. The Trilateral Commission operates under a number of 
significant illusions. It forgets that the triangle is a limited analogy, that the 
triangular community is nothing more than ‘one way of organizing international 
society to cope with some international problems.*° It asserts that national par- 
ochialism is an evil to be banished for all time, without demonstrating that more 
and better material and political goods will be delivered in the kind of world they 
are attempting to construct. 

That trilateral ideas are inadequate does not, however, render them or actions 
based on them meaningless. To the extent that they formulate and attempt to 
apply dysfunctional ideas, little progress will be made toward better policies and 
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a better world. Merely in their activism, trilateralists set the agenda of issues and 
establish a conceptual framework that supplants others. The debate about ‘the 
future of the international system is currently monopolised by the liberal inter- 
nationalists and by an increasingly articulate and powerful conservative inter- 
nationalism. Where fundamental questioning of the character of the foreign 
policy agenda does occur, it is all too dominated by sensationalists who give the 
issues crass treatment. Critics of the Trilateral Commission could play an import- 
ant réle in this regard. Sadly, for the most part, their grasp of the international 
system is more poetic than analytical. They are mostly single-factor theorists who 
forget that the truth lies in the combination of simplifying abstractions. They 
have failed to transcend their antagonism and to make constructive use of the 
lessons of the Commission’s experience. The existence of the Commission has 
served to both widen and constrict the traditional agenda. By broaching the 
subject of world order values, it has rendered debate on them a legitimate under- 
taking. Those who would like to see the values of justice, peace, equity and 
ecological stability receive a more central place on the international relations 
agenda ought to take advantage of the opportunity to put them there. 


Brad Roberts is a Foreign Policy Research Analyst with the Congressional 
Research Service. The views expressed are those of the author and do not 
necessarily represent those of the Congressional Research Service 
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